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of having his children trained for something more than mere 
manual efficiency, it only remains for us to insist that this program 
be carried out. At this point continual watchfulness will be 
required; for it sometimes happens that cultural elements are 
eliminated from the high-school curriculum in a very insidious 
way, and without any real intent on the part of those who control 
the school program. 

For example, finding that it is difficult to supply teachers for 
all the subjects in the curriculum, a school board may feel it neces- 
sary to resort to "efficiency" measures, and a rule is adopted to the 
effect that "no class will be organized in a subject which is elected 
by less than twenty students." This rule may have a semblance 
of justice in that it provides for such instruction as the majority of 
the pupils elect; but it works a gross injustice in that it puts the 
shaping of the course of study into the hands of irresponsible 
children; and, if it is ruthlessly administered, it is altogether 
likely to eliminate from the curriculum those fundamental cultural 
subjects which ought at all cost to be retained. 

In a strong high school known to the writer, it is reported that 
the Cicero class was eliminated by such a rule as this, and that the 
subject of physics barely escaped the same fate. When such rules 
are proposed, teachers of classics will do well to see to it that those 
who propose them are fully informed as to the probable effect of 
their enforcement. It is an interesting commentary on this whole 
matter that the latest report from the school referred to above is to 
the effect that, disappointed in the output of students with no 
particular training, the faculty has definitely adopted the policy 
of turning as many students as possible into the Latin courses. 



ANOTHER FORWARD STEP 

The history of the Classical Journal shows a steady growth in 
volume of material, if not always from year to year, at least from 
period to period. Its first volume (1905-6) contained seven 
numbers (December— June) aggregating 252 pages. The second, 
third, fourth, and fifth volumes contained eight numbers each 
(November — ^June), ranging from 44 to 48 pages per number. In 
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1910, and thereafter for three volumes, the Journal appeared in 
nine numbers per volume, but without any increase in the total 
number of pages. In the ninth and tenth volumes (1913-15), 
however, the Journal furnished 48 fuU pages to each of the nine 
numbers. 

And now with the begiiming of the eleventh volume, as readers 
of our October issue will have noticed, a still larger increase in 
the size of the Journal has been made, that is, from 48 to 64 pages 
per number. This increase has been made possible by the change 
in the policy of the Association adopted at Nashville last April, 
whereby the entire membership fee (aside from that portion 
devoted to the running expenses of the Association) is turned into 
the journal of the Association. 

Obviously the first effect of this substantial enlargement will be 
that we can publish more articles; a second effect is that articles 
hitherto too long for a single issue can now be printed complete in 
one number. A third and very significant effect will be that since 
all of our readers no longer receive Classical Philology merely by 
virtue of their membership in the Association, Classical Journal 
will feel obligated now and again to publish an article of a more 
technical nature than it has hitherto deemed it desirable to accept. 

In addition to a larger number of contributed articles, we hope 
that the other departments of the Journal — "Notes," "Current 
Events" and "Book Reviews" — will grow in proportion to our 
increase of space. 



